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PESSIMISTIC POETS 


| LITTLE read those poets who have made 
A noble Art a pessimistic trade, 
And trained their Pegasus to draw a hearse 
Through endless avenues of drooping verse. 
THomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 
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NANCIBEL 





HE ghost of a wind came over the hill, 
While day for a moment forgot to die, 
And stirred the sheaves 
Of the millet leaves, 
As Nancibel went by. 





Out of the land of Long Ago, 
Into the land of Bye and Bye, 
Faded the gleam 
Of a journeying dream, 
As Nancibel went by. 
Biiss CARMAN. 
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THE JUNGLE BOOK 


pase is so easy, and Mr. Kipling has been praised so 

liberally, that it is difficult to speak of his work in any- 
thing but echoes. And yet this Jungle Book of his deserves 
only the vast monotony of applause sure to greet it from two 
continents. 

The tales here brought together were first made public in 
a children’s periodical, and are indeed intended for small 
folk; but they must be strange grown-ups who can read 
them once without reading them again. The somewhat 
wearied tasters and appraisers of books, whose business it is 
to be dilettanti, will read them many times with admiration of 
that muscular style and freshness of phrase; while the sim- 
pie lovers of stories, who live to amuse themselves, will read 
the book more than once in mere delight at they know not 
what. 

The first three tales deal with the life and adventures of 
Mowgli, the Man-cub, who was lost in the jungle and had 
the good fortune to fall into the den of Father Wolf. Here 
he was brought up by Mother Wolf and made a member of 
the pack. Of course, he learned all the Jungle Law and the 
language of the beasts, being well instructed by old Baloo, 
the bear. That the animals should talk, and have like pas- 
sions with ourselves, hates and fears and loves, is nothing 
new; but that this old fable should be treated with such 
startling and enthralling interest is an unexpected delight. 
We are carried back once more to that nursery wonder-world, 
where we have all spent the golden age of our history, and 
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as we follow the Little Brother through all his breathless 
adventures of hunting and herding, we are for a short hour 
won away from the tedium of common life and made sharers 
in the valorous glory of a primitive age. 

And this is not an ephemeral quality which holds us, it is 
not any catering to our more obvious tastes, it is an appeal to 
the simpler and elemental instincts to which we cannot but 
yield with childlike delight. I recall, hastily indeed, the be- 
lauded samples of modern English in vain for the Homeric 
note here and there so evident in these stories of Mowgli 
and The White Seal. 

In “ Mowgli’s Brothers,” the time has come when the Pack 
has grown jealous of the Man-cub, because it cannot look 
him in the eyes. They are met at the Council Rock, and 
some are for casting out Mowgli from among them, because 
he is aman. Others would keep him. But Shere Khan, the 
tiger, his old enemy, demands him for a morsel to pay an old 
grudge. Then it is the Man-cub’s turn to speak. 


“Mowgli stood upright—the fire-pot in his hands. He 
stretched out his arms and yawned in the face of the Coun- 
cil; but he was furious with rage and sorrow, for, wolf-like, 
the wolves had never told him how much they hated him. 

“Listen, you!’ he cried. ‘There is no need for this dog’s 
jabber. Ye have told me so often tonight that I am a man 
(though indeed I would have been a wolf with you to m 
life’s end) that I feel your words are true. So I do not c 
ye my brothers any more, but sag [dogs], as a man should. 
What ye will do, and what ye.will not do, is not yours to say. 
That matter is with me; and that we may see the matter 
more plainly, I, the man, have brought here a little of the 
Red Flower which ye, dogs, fear.’ 

“ He flung the fire-pot on the ground, and some of the red 
coals lit a tuft of dried moss that flared up as all the Council 
drew back in terror before the leaping flames.” 

* 7 * » * * * * * « 

“* Good!’ said Mowgli, staring around slowly, and thrusting 
out his lower lip. ‘I see that ye are dogs. I go from you to 
my own people —if they be my own people. The jungle is 
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shut to me, and I must forget your talk and your companion- 
ship.’ ” 


Surely in that vaunting speech of tiny Mowgli in the face 
of the huge beasts, we have the whole-hearted Homeric hu- 
man speech again, bracing and self-reliant, simple, forceful, 
afraid of nothing —of death least of all. 

And you think, perhaps, that this romantic, adventurous 
spirit of heroism and whole-heartedness, which breathes from 
every page of Mr. Kipling and a few of his contemporaries, 
from the pages of “Pierre and His People,” from “The 
Raiders,” from “ A Gentleman of France,” and their like, is 
a thing unfit for our time, outlived long ago, and of no more 
need in the world. I beg to consider it one of the most 
necessary and splendid lessons we have to learn again in this 
day of supine optimism and puling sentimentality. We value 
the individual far over the law; we utter the old cant of the 
“sacredness of human life,” indulging our petty vanity, for- 
getting the jungle and its law, until Fate comes by with irony 
in her face and writes her foot-note on Democracy in the 
streets of Chicago. 

No, my friend, we are not to be angels all so fast, and the 
sooner we recall our ancestry the better. The need for 
bravery and a valorous heart is as great today as ever it was, 
and no platitude-preaching reformer can do away with it. 
Manhood, first; and learning with gentleness afterward. 

That, I take it, is the best thing we can bring away from 
the perusal of “The Jungle Book ” and the works of our new 
romancers,— an increased and fortified manliness, a healthier, 
less timorous, and unfaltering heart, such as all ages have 
loved to reverence. Give us more blood in our art, give us 
more Trilbies, and Masters of Ballantrae, and Jungle Books, 
and we will give you a brighter, saner, more daring race than 
has gone up and down bemoaning its silly self this past 
quarter century. 

B. C. GuEsT. 

















ON THE DELIGHTS OF AN 
INCOGNITO 


pare happiness, which we pretend is so difficult to 

get at, lies at either end of our sentient pole: in being 
fully and justly recognized, or else in evading recognition 
altogether. An actor finds it inspiring to step forth from the 
wings, steeled caf-d-fie in self-consciousness, before a great 
houseful of enthusiastic faces and hands; but if he ever 
knows a moment yet more estatic, it is when he is alone in 
the hill-country, swimming in a clear pool, and undemonstrat- 
able as human save by his habiliments hanging on a bush, and 
his dog sitting on the margin under, doubtfully eyeing now 
these, now the unfamiliar large white fish which has shed 
them. Thackeray once said that the purest satisfaction he ever 
had was in hearing one woman name him to another as the 
author of “ Vanity Fair,” while he was going through a ragged 
and unbookish London lane. But it is at least as likely that 
Aristides felt pleasure in sweetly arguing with his own ostra- 
cizer, and helping him to ruin the man whom he was tired of 
hearing called The Just. And the young Charles the Second, 
between his defeat at Worcester and his extraordinary escape 
over sea, was able to report with exquisite relish the conduct 
of that honest Hambletonian, who “ dranke a goode glass of 
beare to me, and called me Brother Roundhead!” To be 
indeed the King, and to masquerade as William Jackson, “in 
a green cloth jump coat and» breeches worn to shreds,” in 
Pepys’ sympathetic detail, with “little rolls of paper between 
his toes,” and “a long thorn stick crooked three or four 
several ways” in his artificially browned hand, has its dangers; 
but it is the top, nevertheless, of mundane romance and 
felicity. 

In fact, there is no enjoyment comparable to walking 
about “unwept, unhonored, and unsung,” once you have 
become, through your misfortune rather than your fault, ever 
so little of a public personage. Lucky was the good Haroun 













































ON THE DELIGHTS 


Al Raschid, inasmuch as being 
duly himself by day, he could 
stroll abroad and be immeasur- 
ably and magnificently himself 
by night. Nothing but duty 
dragged him back from his post 
of spectator and speculator at 
the street-corner to the narrow 
concrete humdrum of a throne. 
But there are, and have 
always been in every civiliza- 
tion, men of genius who cling to 
the big cloak and the dark lan- 
tern, and who travel incognito 
from the cradle to the grave; 
who keep apart, meddle not at 
all, have only distant and gen- 
eral dealings with their kind, 
and, in an innocent and endear- 
ing system of thieving, come 
to understand and explain 
everything social, without be- 
ing once understood or ex- 
plained themselves, or once 
breaking an inviolable privacy. 
Most of us, who suffer keenly 
from the intolerable burden of 
self, are grateful enough to have 
our fits of sanity by the hour 
or the week, when we may eat 
lotos and fern-seed, and die out 
of the ken of Zhe Evening 
Bugaboo. To be clear of mor- 
tal contact, to resolve into grass 
and brooks, to be a royal no- 
body, with the dim imbecile 
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spectrum taken to be you by your acquaintanceship tempo- 
rarily hooted out of existence, is the privilege which the 
damned on a Saratoga piazza are not even blest enough to 
groan for. “Oh,” cried Hazlitt, heartily inhaling liberty at 
the door of a country inn, after a march, “oh, it is great to 
shake off the trammels of the world and public opinion, to 
lose our importunate, tormenting, everlasting personal identity 
in the elements of nature, and to become the creature of the 
moment, clear of all ties; to hold to the universe only by a 
dish of sweetbreads, and to owe nothing but the score of the 
evening; and no longer seeking for applause or meeting with 
contempt, to be known by no other title than the Gentleman 
in the Parlour!” Surely, surely, to be Anonymous is better 
than to be Alexander, and to have no care is a more sump- 
tuous wealth than to have sacked ten cities. 

It was so liberally allowed, in-the Middle Ages, that the 
air was thick with angels, that the subject arose in the debate 
of the schools whether more than fifty-seven of them could 
execute a saraband on the point of a needle. We are not 
informed by what prior necessity they desired to dance, but 
something, after all, must be left to the imagination. Danc- 
ing, in their case, must be, as with lambs and children, the 
spontaneous witness of light hearts; and what is half so 
likely to make a shade whimsically frolicsome as the sense of 
his own absolute intangibility in a world of wiseacres and 
mind-readers and myopic Masters of Arts? To watch, to 
listen, to know the heretofore and the hereafter, and to be at 
the same time dumb as a nail, and skilful at dodging a col- 
lision with flesh and blood, must be, when you come to think 
of it, a delightful vocation for ghosts. It is, in some sort, 
anticipating part of our business in the twenty-sixth century 
of the Christian era, to tell lies now about our name, age 
and nativity, and 


—“beholding, unbeheld of all,” 


to move musingly among strange scenes, with the charity and 
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cheerfulness of those delivered from death. I had once an 
odd spiritual adventure, agreeable and memorable, which 
demonstrated to me how mu¢h pleasure there is to be had 
out of these moods of detachment and non-individuality. 

I had spent the day at a library desk, and had grown hazy 
with no food and much reading. As I walked homeward in the 
evening, I felt, for sheer buoyancy of mind, like that thin 
Greek who had to fill his pockets with lead for fear of being 
blown away by the wind. It happened that I was obliged to 
pass, on the way to my solitary lodging of the night, the 
house of a friend with whom and with whose family I was on 
a most open and affectionate footing. Their window-shades 
were drawn, not so low but that I could see the shining 
dinner-table dressed in its pomp, and the little ring of merry 
faces closing it in. There was S., the bonniest of wives, 
smiling, in her pansy-colored gown, with a pearl comb in her 
hair; and opposite her was little S. in white, busy with the 
partridge-bones; and there was A. H., the jolly artist guest 
and cousin; and facing the window, at the head of his own 
conclave (guos inter Augustus recumbens purpureo ore bibit 
nectar!) sat dear O., with his fine, serious, genial head bobbing 
over the poised carving-knife, as he demolished, for the fifth 
time, some sophism of Schopenhauer. There were welcome 
and warmth inside there for me; how well I knew it! But 
the silent day just over had laid a spell upon my will; I 
looked upon them all, in their bright lamp-light, like any 
vagrant stranger from the street, and hurried on, never quite 
so paradoxically happy in my life as when I quitted that 
familiar pane without rapping, and went back to the dark and 
the frost, unapprehended, impersonal, aberrant, a spirit among 
men. 





THE DREAM OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


if day was a grey one and the air was chill. And be- 

cause it was such a day as hardly any other man would 
have chosen for a stroll, this man went out into it, and walked 
for a long time by the edge of the lake where the ripples 
came up sullenly and curled scornfully away from the shore 
again just as the shore was expecting a kiss. 

He saw the lake, and the ripples, and the grey sky, but 
it was not of those things that he spoke when he reached 
home again. The greyness of the day had got into his eyes, 
though, somehow, and his wife saw it and remarked about it. 

“Yes,” he said, “I went out to geta dream. It was not a 
pleasant one. If I tell it to you, I shall feel easier. No; 
don’t light the gas. It’s rather a dark dream, this.” 


The King of Circumstances was feeling decidedly cheerful. 
He had just heard something that pleased him immensely. 
He had sent a legion of circumstances against a certain man 
who had, before that, been certain of success, and the man, 
after a desperate struggle, had capitulated to the legion by 
dying abjectly. 

So the King of Circumstances smiled and said to one of 
his circumstances, “The King desires to be amused. Let 
there be games!” 

By the time the royal procession reached the Coliseum, 
everything was in readiness. The crowd was enormous. 
For the fame of the King’s exceeding cheerfulness had spread 
quickly, and his subjects knew that there would be some 
particularly fascinating games that day. 

“ Now then,” began the King a little impatiently, as soon 
as he had settled himself on the divan in the royal box, 
“what comes first?” 

It was the custom in the Coliseum to announce the pro- 
gramme by the mouth of a circumstance whom they called 
the Chairman. This Chairman had an accent that belonged to 
the English music-hall, but that also is merely a circumstance. 
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“Hi ave to announce, lydies and gentlemen, that Hi’ve 
been harsked by the well-known Champion-Circumstance to 
hissue a challenge to hany man wot wishes to meet im in a 
five-foot ring. Roman rules to prewail. Thumbs down hand 
the whipped man parsses hout. Thumbs up hand he goes 
free. Walk up, walk up! Does hany man wish to meet the 
Champion?” 

A man, who had just been accepted by a girl who had re- 
fused him three times before, and was feeling very blatant in 
consequence, walked out into the arena and declared that he 
would meet the Champion. 

It was all over ina minute. There was a sharp struggle, 
and a terrific crash, and the man lay on the saw-dust panting, 
while the Champion looked inquiringly over at the royal box. 

The King had just finished rolling a cigarette, and was 
holding it out to one of his slaves to be lighted. With his 
other hand he gave a little twisting motion so that for an 
instant his thumb hung down over the edge of the railing. 
Then, while the crowd clapped at the sight of blood, the 
King turned wearily to the Chairman and complained, “ But 
this is very old. Very old, indeed. I must have something 
new. Unless I do,” he blew aring of smoke from each of 
his nostrils, “there will be an empty chair at your fireside, 
and you —will not be there to mourn.” 

The Chairman shivered a little and said something about 
doing better the next time. 

“ Hour next hattraction,” he shouted after a pause in which 
he tried to steady his nerves, “will be a three-cornered game 
between Marster Cupid, A Girl hof the Period, hand a 
Circumstance.” 

First of all, from a far door, issued a most beautiful girl, 
slim, tall, and garbed most delightfully. There were huge 
puffs in her sleeves that made her hands look all the smaller; 
her gown widened a little where it came close to her feet, 
and thus it was that the slenderness of her waist seemed 
more symmetrical than symmetry itself; her curls were flying 
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into the breeze a little, under her large, beflowered hat; her 
shoes were brown, and her step was as buoyant as the Spring. 
She was singing something so softly that the crowd only 
caught the faintest echo of it. 

And while she was advancing thus, singing, another door 
opened and Cupid came forth. No sooner had he seen her 
than he took aim and sent an arrow straight at her heart. 
As the shaft wounded her, the girl turned her eyes softly 
towards the boy and moaned. She put her hands to her heart. 
But the strange thing was that she held the arrow fast, and 
made no effort to pull it forth. So, when Cupid saw that he 
had wounded her and that she was glad, he began to run 
towards her, to kiss her, and she with one hand still clasping 
the arrow so that it went deeper and deeper into her heart, 
waited for him with parted lips and an invitation in her eyes. 

The boy was within a few yards of her, when a third door 
opened and there appeared a Circumstance. Immediately a 
most strange change came over the girl. Her eyes turned 
towards the Circumstance, and a steely look came into them. 
She drew herself up a little, and a stern purpose straightened 
her mouth. 

Cupid, wondering and pained, stopped short. She turned 
away from him, and walked toward the Circumstance, who 
merely stood quite still, smiling hideously. As she went, 
she tore the arrow of Cupid from her heart and threw it 
before her into the saw-dust, so that as she strode forward 
she stepped upon it and broke it into fragments. And while 
Cupid threw himself upon his pretty face, shaking with sobs, 
his quiver flung beside him, the girl kissed the Circumstance. 

But the Circumstance only smiled quite coldly, even while 
it folded her in its arms. 

For it happened to be a Bank-Account. 

The King had begun to be quite pleased with this number, 
when it happened that he felt an irresistible desire to yawn. 
It was really due to late hours in the past, but he decided at 
once that it must be due to the present. So he frowned at 
the Chairman again. 
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“Did you see me yawn?” he said severely, “did you? 
When the games are so stupid that the King has to yawn, 
h’m—” He did not finish, but the Chairman felt uneasy 
because of the things that the King had omitted to say. He 
hastened on to the next announcement. 

“The title of hour next number is a ‘ Tableau of Today,’” 
he cried, “hand which explains itself.” 

When everything had been arranged by a multitude of 
slaves of circumstance, the scene showed a large office, with 
roller-top desks and a type-writer stand. In the foreground 
was a Clerk who had served his Company fifteen years. He 
looked it. 

At the desk sat the Company. It was thinking, through 
the pangs of a headache, of the night before and the day 
before that. On the day before, it had run up against a most 
unlucky lot of circumstances. It had made a huge specula- 
tion in stocks of the P. P. C. Railway, and the speculation 
had gone very wrong indeed. Then, in order to recoup itself, 
the Company had tried its luck at cards that evening. And 
every trial turned out more disastrously than the last. So, 
this morning, the Company saw that it had got to do some- 
thing to lessen expenses. 

To resign at the club was out of the question. To give up 
the box at the opera would be absurd. When you have 
accustomed yourself to an expensive brand of cigars and 
wines, it is really quite impossible to drink or smoke anything 
inferior. 

There was only one thing to be done, and the Company 
was going to do it. 

It called the lovely damsel who was in the next room. It 
said to her, “Take a letter, please!” 

And while the Company was dictating the letter, the Clerk, 
who had served the Company for fifteen years, was thinking 
over the queer fate that had ruled him into this rut where he 
only just earned enough to keep himself and his family from 
hunger. And then again he concluded by congratulating 
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himself on having such good, steady employment. It was 
more than many men had. 

He looked up, somone having touched him on the shoulder. 
It was the lovely type-writer damsel, and she handed him a 
letter. He read this: 

DEAR SIR: 
Circumstances over which we have no control necessitate 


a reduction of expenses. Your resignation will be accepted 
on the first of the month. THE COMPANY. 


The clerk looked out of the window silently. Outside, the 
people were hurrying along the street ceaselessly. It was 
like a huge torrent. He read the letter again, smiling rather 
queerly. Then he opened a small drawer of his desk, and 
took out a very small tin box. It smelt of poppies. He 
poured the contents into his mouth, and threw his head back, 
swallowing with a quick gulp. Then he looked out of the 
window again, and waited for —a certain circumstance. 

One of the last things he heard was the Company saying 
to the lovely type-writer damsel, “ Wasn’t this the night you 
were going to take supper with me?” 

There was a great deal of applause at the conclusion of 
this tableau. The King came so near to smiling that the 
Chairman began to feel safe and reckless. 

“Hi wili now present to you, ” he announced pompously, 
“ha Domestic Detail. Which will be the last hof hour 
hattractions for this day.” He bowed very low, and, still 
bowing at odd moments, returned to his chair. 

The King frowned as he watched him, but he said nothing, 
for the play was beginning. 

These two, this young man and his wife, had only been 
married a little over a year, and that year had been as a dream 
of perfect happiness. These twain had been one, in the most 
complete and delightful way possible. All their joys and 
sorrows they had shared. 

But now there happened to them a Circumstance that 
wrought a cruel change in them both. The Circumstance 
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was a lovable one, and that was the pity of it. The young 
husband looked at the Circumstance and began to feel a 
fearful hate towards it, for the reason that he caught his wife 
looking at it with Love in her eyes. And there were mo- 
ments when she, too, looking at it, found her husband’s 
eyes fixed lovingly upon it, and then she hated it fiercely and 
blindly. As for the Circumstance, it kept smiling to itself. 

Jealousy and unreason reigned now between these two, 
They grew nervous, touchy, irritable. Each feared that the 
Circumstance was robbing him of the other’s love. And 
then, again, there came moments when, driven by pride and 
vanity, each determined to conquer in the fight and win the 
sole title to the Circumstance’s love. 

One day, a fearful thought came to them both. Each 
struggled with the thought, but it triumphed. Then they 
gave way toit. The thought, in each of them, was that if 
the Circumstance were out of the way, they might return to 
the old days when they loved each other so dearly. 

The Circumstance was lying upstairs, asleep. Through 
the half-open door the husband approached, on tiptoe. He 
went round to the other side of the couch, and in his hand, 
which was shaking a little, was a glass of water. He had 
reached the farther side of the couch, and was just pouring a 
white powder into the water, when his eyes took on a queer, 
fixed stare. 

Through the half-open door came his wife, and in her 
right hand was a glass of water. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the face of the Circumstance, and in the lines of her own face 
a battle was raging between Love, and Self-Sacrifice and Hate. 

The eyes of husband and wife met, and two glasses of 
water went crashing to the floor. Quick signs of shame dyed 
their faces, and, after an instant of helpless consternation, 
they came into each other’s arms, and for a long time held 
each other so, silently. 

When the Circumstance, disturbed by the commotion, 
awoke, it heard them speaking all manner of strange things. 
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“We will never let it come between us again,” they were 
saying, “‘we will love each other first, and for it we will have 
an equal though a secondary affection. But, first of all, we 
will love each other.” 

The Circumstance smiled to itself, thinking they might 
have come to that conclusion long ago, without all this 
trouble and heartache. It did not know how near it had 
come to never waking from that sleep. And then, as the full 
purport of their new resolution came to it, the Circumstance 
blustered with mighty objections. To be second in their 
affection meant nothing more nor less than defeat. 

But they merely listened to its ragings and smiled. ‘“ Wait,” 
they said, “presently we will attend to you. Just now, we 
two have a long fast to atone for.” Then, in a delicious 
whisper, “Come, dear, let us go for a walk, alone together, as 
we used to in the old days.” . 

And they went out, leaving the Circumstance howling with 
defeat and wounded vanity. 

For the Circumstance was their own child. 

A queer curl came to the King’s mouth. Something be- 
tween a smile and a sneer. He called the Chairman to him. 
“You will now receive the Reward of Justice,” he said; 
“kindly step down into the arena.” Then he gave a signal 
to a circumstance by his side, and this circumstance went 
down into the arena with the Chairman, who was white and 
trembling. 

The Chairman, in a fearful apprehension, started to cry 
out for help. But the vast audience, in a fashion since be- 
come quite universal, had already arisen from its seats, and 
with much rustling of skirts, and fans, and erumpling of 
paper, and shutting up of opera-glasses, and talking and 
laughing, was proceeding up the huge aisles and out of the 
Coliseum. So whatever the Chairman had wished to say 
was left unheard. 


PERCIVAL POLLARD. 
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